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GRAND OPERA, DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 

M. Juruizn, mindful of his pledge, brought out a comic 
opera, in three acts, from the popular and untiring pen of Mr. 
Balfe, under the seducing title of the Maid of Honour, on 
Monday evening last. The first appearance of Mr. Reeves, 
the tenor, in an_ original part, and the debuts of Miss Birch, 
Mrs. Weiss, and Miss Miran, added increased interest to the 
events of the evening. No wonder, then, that the theatre was 
crowded to the ceiling, and the audience in a condition of un- 
usual excitement. The number of debutantes, the difficulty of 
the work, the short time that had been consumed in rehearsing— 
unfortunately, the rock on which so many opera-companies split 
—and the nervousness attendant on a wholly new speculation, 
all combined in rendering it an anxious moment for the 
management and the friends of the composer. 

The libretto of the Maid of Honour may be traced to 
Henriette, a grand ballet, produced some years ago at the 
Academie Royale de Musique in Paris, and subsequently 
transplanted to the boards of Drury-lane Theatre, during the 
engagement of the celebrated Lucile Grahn. The subject is 
well suited for music, and Mr. Fitzball has managed to 
preserve its incidental interest, while the dramatic action is skil- 
fully developed. As a poet, ‘it is true, Mr. Fitzball cannot 
exactly be compared to either Byron or Shelley, but in reply 
to those who attack him on the essential point of stage tact, he 
may triumphantly cite the names of at least twenty successful 
operas that have been marfufactured in his studio. As success- 
ful as any, and more successful than most of these, the Maid 
of Honour has an advantage over its predecessors, inasmuch as 
the dramatic interest progresses gradually, and reaches its 
culminating point in the third act, thereby affording the 
musician an opportunity, but too often denied him, of con- 
structing his work on a plan wherein symmetry may be pre- 
served and anti-climax eschewed; an opportunity of which 
Mr. Balfe has well availed himself, as may be demonstrated, by 
reference to his third act—no caput mortuum, as in many of 
his operas, but a worthy climax to a work of merit, and con- 
taining, moreover, some of the best and most attractive pieces. 

The following outline of the plot involves everything 
necessary to be known :—The scene of Act first is Greenwich, 
during the beginning of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. The 
fair is approaching, and two of the Queen’s maids of honour— 
Lady Henriette (Miss Birch) and Alison (Miss Miran)—play- 
fully resolve to assist at the fair, and persuade Sir Tristram 
(Mr. Weiss), the Queen’s Chamberlain, to go with them as 
protector. Assuming the attire of servant girls, they mingle 
with a crowd of those indispensable adjuncts of comfortable 
domiciles, and’ offer themselves for hire to the .passers by. 
Two wealthy yeoman, Lyonnel (Mr. Reeves) and his friend, 
Walter (Mr, Whitworth), struck by the beauty of theiaids 





of Honour—rather set off than deteriorated by their homely 
guise—immediately offer them terms, which are laughingly 
accepted. As night advances, the Queen’s ladies think*they, 
have had enough of the joke, and are for making their 
escape unnoticed; but Lyonnel and Walter, whe take quite 
an opposite view of the matter, insist upon the inviolabiity of 
their bargain, and, encouraged and aided by the mob; foree 
them away despite the angry remonstrances of Sir Tristram, 
who loses sight of the party during the scuffle. In-the next 
scene, we find the Maids of Honour at the honse of Lyonnel, 
waiting upon the two friends at supper, and, by breaking 
plates and other demonstrations of awkwardness, indicating 
their unfitness for the office they-have engaged to fulfil, and 
their entire ignorance of its duties. Ata hint, however, that 
Henriette possesses a talent for sing?ng, the young men request 
her to favour them with a song, promising to retire immediately 
afterwards, and leave them unmolested. Henriette then sings’a 
ballad about some adventurous Red-cross Knight, and Lyonnel 
and Walter, enchanted, retire ‘to theirbed-rooms. The scene 
is so disposed that Lyonnel’s chamber is visible, and we are 
let into the secret that his heart is already inflamed by the 
beauty and accomplishments of Henriette. Restless vand 
uneasy, he can contain himself no Jonger; but, rushing back 
into the dining-room, makes a declaration to Henriette, who 
(after singing a passionate duet with her admirer) escapes 
from his grasp, and retreats into her own room, carefully bolt- 
ing the door. Lyonnel, discomfited once more, retires, and 
while he is falling asleep—courting repose by reminiscences of _ 
the melody of Henriette’s ballad, which gradually die away 
into the embrace of silence—Sir Tristram, the chamberlain, who 
has traced the two Maids of Honour to the house, finds means 
of entrance through the window of the dining-room, and -having 
arranged the necessary préliminaries, assists them in escaping 
by the outlet which was his inlet. At this interesting: crisis 
the curtain falls upon Act first. 7 
In Act second we find Lyonnel and Walter, in soldier’s attire, 
having abandoned the pluughshare fo: the sword. --Queen 
Elizabeth (Mrs. Weiss) is engaged in the ‘pleasurés.* of: the 
chase, upon the domain of her own royal park, attended by 
her head ranger, a troop of huntsmen, and a, body’ guard of 
which our ex-yeomen form a part. - The venerable | incident 
(to be found in Wallace’s Matilda of Hungary, . and other 
operas) of the Queen’s horse running away with her and ex- 
posing her life to imminent danger,’here (of course) gives 
Lyonnel, our hero, the opportunity’ét making himselfeminent 
by saving Her Majesty at the risk of his own neck,-of which 
opportunity he gallantly avails himself. The grateful Queen 
demands the name of her saviour, and. as-a recompense,’ pre= 
sents him with a sword, and invests him ‘with: the honour of 
nobility. Meanwhile. Lyonnel aud Walter have:discovereg 
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their infiamoratas in the persons of two of the Queen’s ladies, 
whom, although masked, they recognize by their mien and 
gestures. The Queen has promised Lyonnel to grant any 
request that he may make, and the latter demands that all 
the ladies of the Court shall unmask, which is accomplished 
forthwith ; but, pending the eeremony, the “two partictlar 
stars” have contrived to slip away from the crowd and effect 
their escape. Lyonnel isin despair, andthe second act ends 
in general rejoicings, shared by every one but himself and his 
friend Walter. It should be stated that, previous to saving 
the Queen's life, Lyonnel had surprised Henriette, asleep, in a 
bower belonging to the Royal Garden, and that a scene ensued 
which involved protestations of love on one side and unequi- 
vocal disdain on the other. Henriette is noble, and cannot 
wed a yeoman—albeit her heart tells her that she loves him 
better than any one else in the world. 

The third Aet opens with a masque, got up for the amuse- 
Ment of the Queen, wherein Henriette, Alison, and Sir 
Tristram take part, as Eurydice, Orpheus, and Pluto— 
wherefrom it may be surmised that the argument of the 
masque is the classical myth of Orpheus rescuimg Eurydice, 
by the charms of music, from the power of Pluto, Lyonnel, 
@ spectator of the masque, distracted by his hopeless 
passion, rushes upon the stage while Orpheus and Eurydiee 
are singing, and drawing the sword which has been pre- 
sented him by the Queen, throws himself at the feet 
of Eurydice (Henriette), and threatens to kill himself unless 
she relent. A scene of confusion ensues, in which the Queen, 
Walter, and all the rest of them, take aetive part. But at the 
request of Henriette, the Queen makes a sign for everybody 
to retire to a respectful distance. Henriette then approaches 
Lyonnel, and confessing that she returns his passion, promises 
to meet him, on some future day, at his own house, the scene of 
their first acquaintance, and there to requite his affection. 
But it is now too late; Lyonnel is frantic, and at the Queen’s 
order is carried away by the attendants. Henriette then dis- 
closes the whole matter to the Queen, and a plan is forthwith 
artanged between them, to insure the recovery and ultimate 
happiness of Lyonnel. This is carried out in the last scene, 
where we find Lyonnel at his own house, with Walter endea- 
Youring to calm his distraction. Persuaded to retire to his 
chamber (the scene is the same as the third in Act 1), Lyonnel 
suddenly hears the melody of the ‘“ Red-cross Knight,” in 
the accents of a dear and familiar voice. Moved and astonished, 
he returns from his chamber to the dining-room. No one is 
there but Walter. Soon, however, in response to a signal from 
Walter, Henriette and Alison appear, and, in their ancient dis- 
guise of servant maids, sing the couplets with which they had 
formerly bewitched Lyonnel at Greenwich Fair. The sequel 
is evident, The Queen appears; the stratagem is known; 
Lyonnel is restored to reason; and, need we say, the yeomen 
are united to the Maids of Honour, as a reward for their con- 
stancy and their pains. 

Little fault can be found with this libretto, which is one of 
Mr. Fitzball’s happiest, and though sinning occasionally on 
the score of improbability, and here and there on that of 
lengthiness, is neither sufficiently improbable to offend nor 
sufficiently lengthy to fatigue. 

In the music of the Maid of Honour Mr. Balfe, has, with 
§reat care, and equal felicity, preserved the couleur locale, 
and—doubtless encouraged by the superior orchestral and 
choral forces, for the first time at his disposition in Drury-lane 
Theatre—has raised himself in the estimation of musiciaris by 
4 more finished and masterly instrementation than can be cited 
in any of his previous operas; unless, as a contemporary re- 





marks, “it be im thote which he composed fot the Paris thea- 
tres, and in his Falstaff, produced at HeF Majesty’s Theatre 
about nine years ago.” The overture is a pasticcio, almost 
etitirely formed out of the music of the masque in the third 
act; except a short pastorale movement in B flat, the whole 
is in G, minor or major, which, in spité of the brilliancy of 
the instrumentation, induces a monotony of tone that it would 
have been easy and prudent to avoid. But modern eomposers 
seem determined fo follow the example of Bellini and Doni- 
zetti, and either to write nd overture at all to theif operas, or 
to substitute an instrumental prelude that can only deserve 
the name of fantasia; and this, in spite of some beautiful 
passages and clever instrumental effects, is the case with the 
overture fo the Maid of Honour. It was played with great 
spirit by the band, although thosé minute deélicaciés of light 
and shade to which the magnificent orchestra of the Royal 
Italian Opera has accustomed us, were not always apparent. 

The overture over, Mr. Balfe is no more 4 tithofous éX- 
plorer in the depths of some unknown region, but a proprietor 
surveying his possessions with an air of conscious pride. The 
comic opera is the proper domain of Mr. Balfe; his inclina- 
tion was in that direction from the first, and experience has 
shown that it was the natural field for his genius to move in. 
There is merit of some kind in all his previous operas— much 
merit in many of them—but it was not, in our opinion, until 
the Bondman was composed that the solider part of his talent 
was made manifest. We bear in mind the unexampled popu- 
larity of the Bohemian Girl, and the continental passport 
granted to the Quatre fils d’Aymon, drawn up in Paris, 
signed in Vienna, and endorsed by London; but we adhere 
to the opinion we formed from the first—greatly preferring 
the Bondman to all its agreeable precursors. And now it is 
a pleasant task to have to record our candid opinion that as 
much superior as was the Bondman to its predecessors, is the 
Maid of Honour to the Bondman ; in which decision we, with 
regret, must leave the overture out of account. Fi done / 
Balfe—why will you not write a good overture, after a good 
model, in your own dashing style? We say, why will you 
not ?—because we are sure you can, providingfyou will take 
the time and pains required. 

To begin, then, from the drawing up of the curtain—the 
overture being laid carefully on the shelf. 

The opera opens with a chorus in G major, “ Lo! the bee 
on fairy wing,” written in emulation of the ancient madrigals, 
but with a much better defined melody, and much less 
elaborate harmony and “counterpoint” than the majority of 
these venerable relics exult in. This chorus pleases us by 
its quaintness and freshness, by the skilful manner in which 
it is voiced, and the transparent clearness of the orchestra- 
tion—chiefly confited to the quartet. The half cadefice on 
the dominant of the relative minor, and the unprepared reprise 
of the subject have been compared to a similar point in the 
chorus, ‘¢ Be not afraid,” in Mendelssohn’s Elijaft—~and with 
reason, since it is precisely the same thing. Go to this 
inexhaustible mine as often as you please, Balfe, and we shall 
like you the better for it; leavé the modern French and 
Italians to themselves, they have no ideas to sparé, and you 
have more in your own fancy than the greater number of 
them, as you have abundantly shewn in the Maid of Honor. 
After the first verse of the chorus there occur some clever 
imitative passages, leading back to the theme, which is re- 
peated notatim, If you want a cut, M. Jullien, here is your 
chance ; not that we find twice the madrigal once too many, 
by afly means; but by cutting out a verse of ft yot fose 
nothing. 
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The next piece of music is a long concerted morceau, the 
construction and development of which display much clever- 
ness, while the ideas, if not remarkably original, have a certain 
sprightly animation that forces you to listen to, and like them. 

e action of this morceau involves Sir Tristram’s description 
of the “ Fayre of Greenwiche ;” the curiosity of Henriette 
and Alison ; their subsequent determination to go, excited by 
the noise and jubilee heard from out of doors ; and their per- 
suading the Chamberlain to accompany them. Mr. Balfe is 
very happy in the treatment of such situations; his ideas flow 
easily, and he has the art of continuity which is the despair 
of so maty musicians. The opening of the morceau under 
consideration, beginning with the entrance of Sir Tristram, 
at the words “Stay, bright enchantress of my fate!” is a 
lively phrase in F, well developed in the orchestra, to the 
accompaniment of the voices, in which we have only to com- 
plain of a sequential progression of harmony that much use 
has made trite. This leads into a slow movement in A, for the 
gentleman and two ladies in trio—“ Oh, Cupid, hear thy 
victim's prayer !”—which involves a graceful melody, some 
charming prolongations of the cadence, and a harmony by no 
means common-place. The trio gives way to a short chorus, 
in F, sung behind the scenes, ‘‘ Lads and lasses haste to the 
fair,” a vivacious gigue in the approved gigue measure—9-8, 
Some unimportant remplissage then brings us to another and 
a better country-dance tune, in B flat, which illustrates Sir 
Tristram’s description of the choughs and gawkeys dancing 
at the fair—as Mr. Fitzball significantly expresses it. 


* Where people dance just so—” 
[Sin Tristram dances awkwardly.) 


The response in the relative minor to this phrase is quaint 
and appropriately old-fashioned. A jolly ensemble in F, for the 
trio, succeeds, and conducts to the reprise of the choral motive, 
followed by a spirited coda, in the original key, which winds up, 
with spirit, this well conceived and equally well-written con- 
certed morceau, and makes a good end to the first scene. 

Scene the second finds us “in plain Greenwich Fair,” as 
Jules Janin would say. Simple and straightforward, as is the 
greatest part of the music of this scene, we feel moved to 
pronounce it one of the most artist-like and effective that 
ever proceeded from the pen of Mr. Balfe, and cordially egree 
with the intelligent critic of the Daily News, who declares that 
except the market scenc in Auber’s Masaniello, he knows 
nothing of the kind that can beat it. Let us briefly enumerate 
the movements of which it is composed. The scene opens 
with a bustling country-dance tune, in G, to the chorus of which 
the people sing, in unison (not 4 la Verdi), a pleasing counter- 
theme on the words—" Oh, what mirth and what pleasure !” 
A somewhat awkward progression of harmony — of the 
orchestra playing fortissimo,—leads to a duet in E flat, 
“ Country lasses,” for Lyonnel and Walter, who are admiring 
the pretty girls at the fair; there is nothing to be said of this 
duet bat that its melody and manner of accompaniment have 
a strong resemblance to Auber. A prettily turned progression, 
however, brings us back with effect to the theme of the first 
chorus, and this, in turn, gives way to a lively chorus of 
servant girls, in C, ‘‘ Who wants a servant maid?” of which 
the theme, innocent and pretty, is well carried out by the 

the voice-parts being confined to reiterated notes, 
in the French style. A progression which may, without dis- 
courtesy, be termed abrupt (we have as much pleasure you see, 
Mr, Balfe, in finding fault as in awarding praise, and we hope 
you may profit by our admonitions), prepares the way for a deli- 
ciously piquant phrase in G, a due, for Henriette Sand Alison, 





“We come, when you ring the bell, &c.,” answered by an 
equally piquant riternella, “ Who ever heard the like?” 
for the servant maids in choir, to which the new 
management of the melodic-interval from D to G, with 
its harmony (simple enough—dominant to subdominant— 
but rendered original by its rhythmic position), gives 
a particular grace. After sundry repetitions of these phrases, 
we come to a country-dance, in C, played by the orchestra, 
without vocal accompaniment, while a dance goes on upon the 
stage. There is a spontaneity about this which thoroughly 
enchants us; albeit it is nothing more, in substance, than a 
clever imitation of the old fashioned English dances of the 
kind, that are extant in thousands, and whereabout the learned 
and zealous divers into the depths of musical antiquity—Mr. 
William Chappell and Mr. Edward Rimbault, with our absent 
friend, George Macfarren, who has the happy art of dressing 
these old tunes in such an attire of sweet harmony that they 
become absolute music, and charming music too—can tell 
you, reader, more than we; albeit, six years bygone, we did 
manufacture a kind of critique of Mr. William Chappell’s in- 
teresting and useful book, for the Dublin Review, with which 
we understand the excellent and fastidious antiquarian was 
thoroughly displeased. At all events, be it or be it not ca- 
nonie, we like Balfe’s country dance enormously ; it stirs up 
our hearts with the feelings of old times—of times such as poor 
Shelley describes in his Lament,— 


“ Drowned, frozen, dead, for ever!” 


We like, also, the crescendo which interrupts its progress, 
and leads with capital effect to the brilliant and animated solo 
and chorus in D, illustrating Sir Tristram’s dismay at losing 
sight of his two fair protegées, who are carried off amidst the 
shouts and jeers of the crowd, by the adventurous and amorous 
yeomen. Nothing could end so animated a scene more satis- 
factorily than this vigorous chorus, with its massive and spark- 
ling orchestral aceompaniment. 

The third and last scene of Act the first involves incidents we 
have already described in the plot :—the arrival of Henriette 
and Alison at the house of Lyonnel, the sudden passion of 
Lyonnel for Henriette, and the ultimate eseape of the ladies, 
by the aid of Sir Tristram. In this scene we have first to 
notice a ballad, in G, ‘‘ Behold the happy home,” for Lyonnel, 
which is to be praised for the tenderness of its melody, for the 
elegance of an oboe solo, in the symphony, exquisitely played 
by Barrett, and, lastly, for the agreeable relief afforded by 
the introduction of a new figure in the accompaniment to the 
second couplet. Much of this scene is treated in unaccom- 
patiied recitative, in which Mr. Balfe has, nevertheless, con- 
trived to introduce some pleasing vocal effects, enhanced by 
the contrast of the two male and two female voices almost al- 
ways singing in couples. Another ballad, ‘‘ It was the Red- 
cross Knight,” in F, is likely to achieve the popularity that 
alone can repay the music publishers. It is a graceful melody, 
remarkable for the quaint introduction of the interval of an 
octave, which makes it easily recognized, later in the opera, 
where it acts an important part. The accompaniment is a 
simple harp arpeggio, set off occasionally by some ordinary 
orchestral combinations. In the symphony, after the first 
couplet, there is a progression, during which the bass ascends 
to E flat, which we do not like at all; it is forced and not 
agreeable. 

The orchestral symphony in F, that follows this ballad, 
during the whole of which the violins are employed, con 
sordins, in the elaboration of a phrase both elegant and me- 
lodious=is highly interesting and dramatic. A sentimental 
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duet, in A flat, “I know not by what spell,” for Lyonnel and 
Henriette, will doubtless serve the purposes of commerce, and 
attract the applause of fashionable drawing-rooms; but 
excepting a passage for the violoncellos, which relieves the 
otherwise uninterrupted poverty of the orchestral accompa- 
niment, it offers little for the admiration of a musical ear. 
The return of the orchestral symphony, with the violins con 
sordini, is a very great relief, and rouses the interest which had 
nigh gone to sleep over the duet. The terzetto, in F, ‘* Hush, 
hush, hush, by the moon’s pale ray,” is piquant in itself, and 
enriched by a cadence charmingly prolonged, while its inter- 
ruption by the first motive, with the resumption of the cadence, 
is highly effective and musicianly. Not less to be admired is 
the clever manner in which the composer has mixed up the 
snatches of the ballad, “A RedCross Knight,” with the dramatic 
music illustrating the anxiety of Sir Tristram, Henriete1 | 

Alison, to effect their escape. Through the whole of this the 
violins continue playing con sordini, which imparts a peculiar 
feeling of mysteriousness, happily characteristic of the 
dramatic situation. With this concerted piece, the first Act 


concludes. 
(The remainder next week.) 





BUNN v. LIND. 


Tuis case was called on at half-past two on Tuesday, but 
only seven of the special jury answered to their names. The 
plaintiff did not pray a tales, and the Court adjourned. It is 
understood that this case, which has excited so much interest, 
will not be tried till next February. 


A Treatise on the “ Affinities” of Grothe, 
IN ITS WORLD-HISTORICAL SIGNIFICANCE, 
DEVELOPED ACCORDING TO ITS MORAL AND ARTISTICAL VALUE, 
Translated from the German of Dr. Heinrich Theodor Rétscher 
Professor at the Royal Gymnasium at Bromberg. 

CHAPTER 1V.—(Concluded from page 802.) 

THE ARTIFICIAL COMPOSITION OF “THE AFFINITIES.” 


Wuere all the elements press forward to development, neither 
retarding moments nor episodes are of any further importance, as 
we have already shown. This is the case with our work, at the 
instant when Edward, decked with honors after the conclusion of 
his campaign, and with the old passion in his heart, reappears on 
the scene, and in the preservation of his life, amid the greatest 
perils, purposely sought, only discerns a sign that he has a right to 
possess Ottilia, whom he now thinks to gain as a reward for his 
toils. This view he entertains with a confidence, which awakens 
in us the fear of a violent decision. It appears to us very significant, 
that immediately before-hand, we are shown the mysterious affinity 
of Ottilia with nature, as we are thus prepared for the development 
of the mysterious character of Ottilia. In characterising Ottilia, 
we have completely apprehended this mystical trait of affinity with 
the macrocosm, as being in harmony with the whole individuality. 
While Ottilia thus appears properly to be a child of nature, we at 
the same time suspect that she will fall a sacrifice to nature, and are 
no longer astonished at the deep mysticism which appears on the 
catastrophe ; nay, we look upon it as perfectly consistent with the 
character. 

As the development of the collision proceeds with the growing 
passion of Edward, so does his stormy impetuosity lead to the 
tragical catastrophe. While exhibiting the character of Edward, 
we have shown the.change.of mind that takes place in him. His 
awe of the moral power of' marriage is gradually thrust back by his 





passion for Ottilia, and gives way to a sophistry of the under- 
standing. This, especially in the conversation with the Major, 
expresses itself in various turns, the simple purport of which is the 
absolute right of his passion. 
reasoning can find entrance, no ap 
heard. 


At this point of view no more 
to moral dignity can be 
All appears to lie in the hands of Charlotte ; his imagination 








represents to him as already accomplished that, which he fancies 
depends only on human will and resolution, and which, asia well 
earned prize, he thinks he has a perfect right to claim. | This tone of 
mind ceaselessly presses forward to:a decision. On the summit of 
this passion, which would willingly resign wife and child.to a friend, 
and which is therefore on the point of breaking through all family 
ties, he is struck by the lightning of fate, which darts dotn quite 
at the moment when he feels certain of his aim. 

The whole manner in which this catastrophe is exhibited, is in 
every respect admirable. Never has a greater end been attained 
with simpler means, with such a contempt for every external motive 
pes The expression and the development transport us into the 

osom of the most internal life, whete we can’ hear: its: lightest 

vibration. Passion and honor, a boundless pain in the most broken 
existence, and again, the highest moral elevation, the tenderest 
and at the same time the most stubborn; against a natural force 
of passion which still gathers together all its strength, a binding 
of matter beneath the dominion of mind, which proclaims the 
eternal triumph of the moral mind—from all these are formed 
the arches and the tendencies, from which the dome of our 
noble edifice rises in the simplest grandeur, and -invites the 
mind, a lready purified by the completion of the work from the 
dross of temporality and desire, to a devotional absorption into 
the all forming power of the moral mind. In this pious region 
we watch the sense of the poet, who here solemnizes ‘the absolute 
interpenetration of the most moral beauty and the most moral 
earnes, and who, in freeing from sin and the bonds of. matter, 
which he unveils, produces in us that tone, which we properly 
designate the christian, because pointing to the spiritual. resur- 
rection. 

Edward’s passionate impatience does not await the return of his 
friend, but takes him to the vicinity of the lake, where Ottilia, with 
the child of Edward and Charlotte in her arms, is so absorbed in 
reading and meditation, that she seems to have forgotten time and 
hour altogether. Edward always pressing forward with restless 
zeal, seeks Ottilia, the sight of whom excites the most. fearful 
storm in his soul, in which transport and an immoderate glow of 
passion prevails. These at least carry on Ottilia to a corresponding 
return of passion. The sight of the child reminds Edward of ,its 
impious origin, and the thought of this urges him to a wild immoral 
spirit of defiance, in which he regards the child as the most eloquent 
advocate for his separation from Charlotte and. his union: with 
Ottilia. With Edward all bears the stamp of unfettered feeling, in 
the form of a stormy natural force. . 

That the whole turning point is shown in the death of the child 
occasioned by Ottilia’s delay—this is of as great depth, as compre- 
hensive insignificance. The destruction of this innocent. creature 
affects all the guilty. A sin has been committed against the spirit 
of family, against marriage, and this spirit avenges itself by anni- 
hilating its own fruit, because that fruit has received its existence 
from a contradiction of the spirit with itself, from a contradiction 
between the phenomena, and the essence, and therefore is bornof 
alie. Hence the child, instead of being, as usual, a; connecting 
bond of marriage, by which that institution first attains its highest 
reality, appears as if transposed into the midst of a broken 
existence, of a dissolved forming life, where there is no consuling 
voice of a relation at one with itself to receive it, but the discord 
of a relation painfully sundered. We may, therefore, maintain 
that death is a great benefit to this child, since it is removed from 
an existence deeply wounded within itself. 

Charlotte and Edward are touched by the loss’ of a possession, 
which was to them a lasting witness of a mental adultery, and 
which they did not deserve because it resulted from the spirit) of 
falsehood. The guilt of the individuals is therefore atoned for here 
in its most peculiar region. The moral substauce of martiage, 
injured by the thought, which had entirely separated the martiage 
pair, in their deceptive embrace, since they abandoned themselves 
to the most immoral feelings, while in a moral veil, returns with 
vengeance to destroy that which, as a hypocrital existence, it:can- 
not endure, and which it plunges back into eternal night... Thus, 
in the death of the child, the moral mind is in the first place 
restored from its own discord. 


But this is only one side. The death of the child, isely, 
becnase it fs the reoult ‘of thet’ ialed, which te sediewad Sider tee 
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injury, drives the internal nature back into itself, that she, who with 
blessed freedom, has played with sin, as a child of nature, may find 
herself guilty. But Ottilia can — so far look upon herself as 
io on aecount of the long delay, produced by her passion 
Br ward, she is forced to aceuse herself as the cause of the 
death: » The deep moral nature manifests itself in this, that she 
seeks a tragic event which she has occasioned in its ultimate source, 
and brings it into an internal connection with her whole thought 
and action. While she thus regards her own guilt as the root, 
which has shot up this visible form from its dark abyss, she also 
discerns the warning of a supernatural power, which compels her to 
retire into herself by this path and thus deigns to conduct her to a 
remedy.’ While in this shocking event the most secret soul of 
Ottilia is suddenly revealed to her, as a great impiety against the 
moral mind, so that her whole past life is illumined to a horrible 
clearness, us if by a flash of lightning, it (the event) becomes the 
rm of her regeneration, and of her release from those natural 
ee which has hitherto unceasingly fettered tier. Thus Edward 
too is affiicted in a twofold manner. For the loss of the child, 
through the complete renunciation of Ottilia, leads to an irretriev- 
able loss of her also, and deprives him of the reward for all his 
exertions, all his reflections and thoughts, all his hopes and actions. 
Thus does the moral law, as an objective power, here shelter a life, 
which has missed its aim. Thns, from this point of view, the 
death of the child appears to us as the sign of a higher government 
of the world, which, accordingly as it is considered as snch, recon- 
ciles or destroys by its operation. 

It is excellently conceived, that Ottilia, after this interview with 
Edward, receives by the death, which this interview has occasioned, 
so fearful an exhortation to return into herself. For the first time 
she had allowed herself to be completely carried along by the 
natural force of fecling, and, with the child of the wife in her arms, 
had violated the holy law of marriage. 

The glow of love, which has hitherto burned in the inmost soul, 
but has been preserved from an outbreak by the limits of morals 
and maidenly feeling, here, in consequence of Edward's stormy 
passion, bursts forth into consuming power, and closes frightfully 
over the heads of both. “She clasped him in her arms, and pressed 
him most tenderly to her bosom. Hope darted like a star, falling 
upon their heads from heaven. They fancied,—they believed that 
they belonged to each cther ; for the first time they exchahged free 
decided kisses, and separated with violence and pain.” The blow 
follows immediately, and consigns Ottilia, after she has in vain ex- 
pended every effort for the preservation of the unfortunate sacrifice, 
to a dull sense of despair. Such an abundance of moral relations 
is revealed to usin the death of the child, which is brought about 
in such an effortless manner, and exhibited with the most violent 
power over the heart. Whether we look at the married pair or at 
Ottilia, at the past or the future, at the concrete occasion, or the 
absolute cause, a moral element. which points to a deep atonement, 
is everywhere revealed. 

Death is born from life. The same spirit destroys and elevates 
again: Hence, from the death of the child, the moral life breaks 
forth; and points to its perfect victory. The effects of this catas- 
trophe are different according to the situation and moral point of 
view of the individuals. The purified Charlotte receives the event, 
with that painful feeling, whieh discerns in a great loss a destiny 
long expected, and inflicted for a previous sin. She remains mute, 
and only greets her friend, on his entrance, with a painful smile, in 
which might be expressed the feeling of sorrow at the severe loss, 
and the thought of a higher order of things, which manifests itself 
inthis event. Moreover, the sight of the dead child is to hera 
warning, that she should givc to each other, those whom she 
already had considered to be the fittest pair, and the union of 
whom now oypees to her as the fulfilment of a higher law, which 
should never have been violated. 

Ottilia; by the death of the child is awakened to a resurrection 
in’spirit and: iv'truth, after it has revealed to her the contradiction 
between her existence and her destination. Lastly, Edward 
having fallen into the deepest guilt is wounded in two respects by 
the death of the child, being forced both to mourn the actual loss 
of a dear possession, and to see himself deprived of the sweetest 
hope of his life by Ottilia’s moral elevation and firm perseverance 
in her sclf-denial. 





How this misfortune gives Charlotte an opportunity to display 
her whole moral elevation and the most amiable tenderness ved 
Ottilia,—how Ottilia in an absolute rupture with the natural fore 
of passion, at the same time, takes leave of her whole existence, 
how her self-controul exhibits itself as a real liberation from’the 
bonds of matter ; finally how Edward remains behind: im an incon- 
solable state of internal discord, so that only the vicinity of Ottilia 
affords him at moments, the blessing of a calm, nay, happy state of 
mind—all this is completely exhibited in its internal connection, asa 
necessary appearance of the single individuals, and in the develop- 
ment of the characters. 

We may here call attention to one more beautiful trait in the 
whole. After the monstrous events,—the deep heart sorrow which 
has seized upon all—each after his'own, fashion,—after the mighty 
rent in the very bottom of the soul, we see at the conclusion, just 
before the tragical end of Ottilia and Edward, that the beings, re- 
lated by affinity are again brought together, apparently in the 
position, in which we saw them peacefully and cheerfully before 
the contest with themselves and the moral mind. But a monstrous 
internal experience,—a life of the most abundant intensive events 
lies between the two periods. There is indeed something spirit 
like in this assemblage ; on the same spot, in the same internal 
relations, in the same habits of life, are moving the forms, which 
have undergone so perfect a transformation® in the depth of 
their souls. By this vision of the earlicr life, the  spirit-like 
union points to its dissolution ; nay, meets us as the precursor 
of an inevitable catastrophe, for which our minds are thus fully 
prepared. But this return into the first state is at the same time 
the result of a movement, in which all have found themselves guilty 
and the product of a development in which the moral idea has 
atrained its rights. 

When at the beginning the individuals, familiarly jesting one 
with another, cheerfully applied the laws of affinity in natural things 
to their own relations, and fancied themselves safe from every 
truth in this respect, they did not suspect how near they were. to 
the frightful earnest of the playful comparison. _ The course ef the 
work perverted the two worlds of freedom and natural necessity. 
The individuals falling into the power of the latter were also 
entangled in the delusion that a higher law was here fulfilled—a 
law from which man could not withdraw himself, while moral 
freedom and marriage, that work of the moral mind, sank down in 
their eyes to something unjustifiable. 

But freedom only consists in movement, and therefore dissolves 
the motionless law. ‘! hus only does it (freedom) attain its destination, 
and show itself as the all-ruling power. In this sense the Captain 
and Charlotte had heard its voice, and torn themselves from that 
natural force of feeling which had already mastered them, and 
involved them in a contradiction with the moral idea. The same 
moral freedom had now also elevated to itself the beautiful child 
of nature, but at the same time had loosened the bonds which bound 
her to life. The powerless Edward regarded this victory with a 
broken heart, being incapable ,of realising it in himself, and only 
feels the presence of the moral mind in the victorious silence 
which Ottilia opposes to the stormy urgency of his passion, Hence 
he attains no atonement, and his position points, not like that of 
Ottilia to a transfiguration, but to a disconsolate departure. In 
whatever direction we turn our glance, the presence of the moral 
mind shines every where around us, and in the manner of its 
appearance manifests itself both as the absolute energy developing 
itself before us, and also as a true providence, which trans 
itself into the most internal life and consciousness of the individuals 
makes these the objects of its especial interest, and in the manner 
of bringing about the atonement according to the individuality of 
each, exhibits itself as the reconciling justice of a higher wor. 
government. 


End of the Treatise. 


ret 


*,* To prevent misunderstanding, it may be stated that the 
translation belongs solely to the translator. : 

In the next number of the Musical World will appear the first portiou ofthe 
“ Poetics’? of Aristotle, newly translated, with explanatory notes, by the trans- 
lator of the “‘ Affinities.” oan 


* “Thus, in the daily intercourse of our friends, nea*ly everything moved tigain 
in the old train. Stull did Ottlia, by many kindly acts, taci Decger 
len 





acts, 
nature, and thus, also, each acted after his poe fashion. . In this anes 
domestic circle a as a vision of the former life, and the illusion, 
was as before, was pardonable,” cited by Dr. Rdtecher. 
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SONNET. 
No. LXV, 
Voices, mild thoughts of consolation bringing, 

Wra ped in the music of your melodies ; 

Soft weal sounds, that when the tempests rise, 

Can penetrate their rage, with your sweet singing. 
Visions, from time to time a radiance flinging 

Upon a heart, that like a desert lies :— 

Thou last—last leaf that when the verdure flies 
From the lorn tree, still to its branch art clinging. 
Oh, are ye fall'n—and will ye pass away, 

Leaving the blank that other hopes have left, 

That dark, dull pain, hell only would invent ? 
Or, is there prophecy in what ye say, 

Telling me, | am not of all bereft, 


But still beyond the whirlpool dwells content ? N. D. 





AN ANALYSIS OF THE HUMAN VOICE. 
Compiled by Frepgnicx Wesster, Professor of Elocution to the Royal 
Academy of Music. 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 777.) 


Tue following notation may serve to illustrate the preceding 
account of the structure of syllables :— 


3 
F 


A—e F A—e F A-e-8 L-A—e L--A-e-v T—A~e T-A-e-k 
A combination of each of the The double syllabic impulse 
by change, 


species of elements, 
St - r-andsh St+r-eng- th Rer ‘Bt. andzh. 


This scheme represents the movement of athird; but the mode 
is the same in all intervals, The dotted line denotes the atonic 


A syllable formed 
by a Tonic 


A Tonic 
with 

Atonics 

A Tonic 
with 

Subtonics. 

A Tonic 

Abrupt. 








sound, 

The third black line, united to the radical, denotes the pitch of 
the subtonic, when it precedes a tonic ; and the full black radical, 
with its issuing appendage, signifies the tonic alone, or the tonic in 
combination with a vanishing subtonic. 

In this notation, the atonic sounds are represented by the dotted 
lines, as if they had a certain place in pitch ; but being mere aspi- 
rations, their place is in no appreciable relation to the tonics and 
subtonics; and, I beg that the reader may so understand the 
notation, where the atonic symbols are used to show the presence 
of the aspirated voice. 

If the — of compound syllabieation consists in a voluntary 
effort and pause of the voice, or in any other mode of Jength than 
that which is here insisted on, a syllable might contain an indefinite 
number of tonic sounds, combined with such other elements as have 
no occlusion: and consequently the length of the syllable would 
be limited only by the time of expiration. But from the influence 
of the radical and vanish, in the utterance of the common aggre- 
gates of elementary sounds, the duration of a syllable is quickly 
arrested. There are twelve tonics ; fourteen subtonics; nine atonics; 
and six abrupt elements. Twelve of these, the nine atonics and the 
three abrupt subtonics, being productive of an interruption to the 
continuity of the = rma sh the mingling of allthe elements 
must give one of these a position in every third or fourth place 
among the tonics and subtonics, and thereby set a limit to the 
duration of syllabic sound. Sometimes this interruption produces 
syllables of two elements only ; and it has never, perhaps, in the 

nglish language, allowed any syllable in use, to extend beyoad 
seven 
\ The reason why the words strange and strength cannot be made 
longer without more than ordinary effort, is this:—'The tonic 
elements cannot be added since, as we have seen above 3 no two of 
them can be united into one vocal impulse. Nor will these words 
bear asubtonic at the beginning ; for as ¢ is an atonic, any subtonic 








uttered before it must come to a pause, must, therefore, h 
its vanish, and thus produce a e syllable, An sPonke kolkg 
refixed to these words would not indeed make.a new conerete ; 
Bae it would produce a varying effort of Hang and aspiration, 
ogy to the audible and gliding nature of 
on, Tn answer then to the question, — 
why syllables are not continued to the utmost Jength of an act of 
expiration, it has been shown that as speech employs all the ele. 
ments, the abrupt and atonic must necessarily divide the time of one 
expiration into different syllabic impulses. 
rom the four kinds of elementary sounds employed in the con- 
struction of syllables, let us now suppose the atonic and abrupt to 
be rejected, and consequently the last mentioned cause of limitation 
to be removed. Why is it impossible in this case to give indefinite 
length to asyllable, formed by the union of a tonic with any number 
of subtonics ?—Or, why is such a syllable otherwise limited, than 
by the term of expiration ? 

When a tonic precedes a subtonic, in the formation of a concrete 
interval, it gives up a portion of its movement to the subtonic, 
which then carries on and completes the vanish, In this way, the 
radical and vanish may consist of a tonic and one, twe, three, or at 
most four subtonics. But the number cannot, in easy pronunciation, 
be extended beyond these. Thus in the syllable strandzh (s ) 
the concrete rise begins on a, and continuing through n. d and zh 
yanishes on the last. If two more subtonics v and m, were snbjoined 
to this word, as in strandzhum, few speakers could make one pure 
syllable impulse of the combination. The reason of this difficulty, 
or as Ad, may call it, impossibility, will appear in the following 
remart 

In the most general use of the voice, the concrete rises through 
the interval of a tone, and employs therein a certain portion of time, 
Now, though the tone and time may be executed on one tonic com. 
bined with several subtonics; yet there is a maximum to the 
number, utterable by an easy effort of speech. For since each 
constituent must have a certain duration, to render it cognizabie as 
a variation of pitch, and to ensure a distinct pronunciation, it must 
consume a portion of the concrete: and it is plain from experience 
that each constituent does consume so much, that not more than 
four subtonics, together with the preceding tonic, can in easy 
utterance be compressed into the time and space of the radical and 
vanish, 

In describing the concrete, we pointed out three modes of this 
function,—its equable progress, and the prolongation of its radical, 
and of its vanish, hen a combinatiou of tonics and subtonics, 
greater than can be used for one concrete, is offered for pronun- 
ciation, one of two things must occur: either two syllables must be 
formed by two separate concretes, or some one or more of the 
numerous constituents must be prolonged on one line of pitch, 
And though this last mode of utterance would not 
produce two syllables, yet by assuming the characteristic note of 
song, it would be very different from the equable effect of the true 
syllabic concrete. 

I have thus endeavoured to show why, in ordinary speech, 
syllables cannot be indefinitely extended when they consist only of 
tonic and subtonic sounds, and consequently when there is no 
obstruction to their continuation, by ths interposition of abrupt and 


atonic elements, 
(To be continued.) 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE, 


Frorence.— (From @ Corr .)—- None of the 
theatres seem unusually brilliant. We have eight here. ‘The 
Pergola is not better than the rest, although the chatming 
Steffanoni is the prima donna, and the portly Marini the basso ; 
but two stars do not make a heaven, and the lesser luminaries 
are detestable. Last week they played an opera, called 
Esmeralda, by Prince Joseph Poniatowski, which» was 
unequivocally condemned ; nevertheless, the Prince has the 
reputation of being an intelligent musician, which I am not in 
the humour to dispute. At the Zeatro Piazza Vecchia, we 
have also an opera- The tenor Boccarde, has really a superb 
voice, and on the whole, the arrangements are by.no means 
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bad, considering the low price of admission —half a paui, 
(two-pence-halfpenny). is also another opera, at the, 
Teatro Bo nie, where they have been playing the 
Leonora of ante, but in a very ordinary style. This 
is all the theatrical news I have at present to tell you; but 
you may look for another letter soon, The carnival is 
approaching, and things may become more interesting, The 
Duke is very popular here; on his féte day all the 
gardia civica went in procession to congratulate him,— 
@ very pretty sight, of which we had a capital view from a 
baleony opposite the Palazzio Pitti, The cheering was en- 
thusiastic, and a hymn was sung in honor of the occasion. In 
the evening the whole city was illuminated and our apartment 
being situated in the most public thoroughfare, we were com- 
pelled to do as the rest, W. 

Papua.-—( From a Correspondent.)—Mr. Curtis, an English 
tenor, formerly a student in the Royal Academy of Music, 
Tenterden Street, and subsequently pursuing his vocal 
education under one Mazzucato, at Milan, is engaged as primo 
tenore, for the approaching carnival at Padua. 

Taz Haeuz.—(From our own Correspondent.) — Balfe’s 
Etoile de Seville has been produced here, in presence of all 
the Court, with brilliant success. The vogue already obtained 
by his comic opera, Les Quatre Fils d’Aymon, has already 
made Balfe’s name popular here. Among the recent celebrities 
who have visited us, are Vivier, the famous and facetious 
performer on the horn, guitar, piano, violin, &c., &c, ; Ecker, 
a clever violinist and composer (pupil of poor Mendelssohn, 
whose death has put us all in mourning); and Steveniers, the 
admirable violinist from Belgium, ll these artists have been 
well received at Court. 





DRAMATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Davury Lanz,—A new opera, in three acts, the Maid of 
Honour, was produced on Monday night, with that success 
which seems inseparable from the name of Balfe, the composer 
of the music. Miss Birch, Miss Miran, and Mrs. Weiss, three 
debutantes, were all received with the utmost favour. Mr. 
Reeves made a decided hit in his new part. Mr. Weiss had 
also a part in which he maintained his well-deserved repute. 
The libretto is from the experienced hand of Mr. Fitzball. The 
mise. en scene and costumes were liberal and splendid, Mr. 
Balfe presided in the orchestra, and was received with cheers, 
At the fall of the curtain, composer, artists, and manager were 
all-called forward. For further particulars we must refer to 
our leading articles of this and next week. 

Apetrait Tueatre.—aAll the resources of this establish- 
ment have been bestowed on a new and magnificent spectacle, 
called the Pearl of the Ocean, written by Mr. Charles Selby, 
and produced on Monday last with great success. The idea 
of the piece is not an uncommon one, being that of the love of 
@ marine maiden for a mortal. Here Coralie (Madame Celeste), 
the aquatic fair one, is not only an inhabitant of the deep, but 
actually a mermaid—a creature with a tail, which, by the power 
of the Witch of the Whirlpool, is converted into a pair of legs. 
The Prince of the Pearl Islands (Miss Woolgar), whom Coralie 
has saved from shipwreck, is the object of her passion, and to 
him, on assuming mortal shape, she attaches herself as a sort 
of attendant, though she is under an obligation not to reveal 
her origin and the service she has rendered. The love of the 
Prince for a Princess of Circassia, whom he is about to marry, 
nearly drives poor Coralie to despair. She summons her sister 
mermaids to her aid, and they all attend the wedding as Ama- 
zons dressed in armour, who, after amusing the party with a 
sort.of sham-fight, eventually carry off the bride, Urged by 





the witch, Coralie is about to stab her rival, but relents, and 
the Princess, not to be outdone in magnanimity, resigns the 
hand of her lover to the happy mermaid, when a grand festival 
is held at the bottom of the sea, in honour of the junction of 
earth and water. Madame Celeste has a picturesque part in 
the character of Coralie, which she dresses in a variety of 
costume, and plays with exeellent effect, and Wright has room 
for his comicalities in the personage of a pearl-diver ; but 
altogether the piece is less a vehicle for acting than for scenery. 

As a spectacle it is gorgeous indeed, The submarine scenes 
show great fancy on the part of the painters, especially a 
moving diorama, in which the love-sick mermaid floats to the 

abode of the witch. The arrival of a solid galley, which sails 
from the back to nearly the front of the stage, is a peculiarly 
grand point, and we believe that the stage has been enlarged 

at the back to render this achievement possible. The appear- 

ance of the sea-nymphs in real steel armour is novel and 

striking, for the ladies are actually armed cap-d-pie, with 

closed vizors, instead of wearing that light sort of equipment 

which is usual with the female warriors of the stage. Is this 

piece a version of the French, La Belle aux cheveux d'or ? 

Albert Smith can tell us. He went to the Porte St. Martin, 

as well as to the Theatre Historique, we are certain; for, 

reader, we know him well. 

Surrey.—Mr. Bunn has treated the public, lately, with two 
very interesting novelties :—a new singer, Mrs. D, W. King, 
of eminent pretensions ; and an English version of Donizetti's 
Figlia del Reggimenio, with our old favorite, Miss Poole, in 
Jenny Lind’s part of Maria, 

Mrs. D. W. King is the wife of Mr. D. W. King, the tenor, 
late of Drury Lane, and now of the Surrey. Her voice is a 
sweet and flexible soprano ; her power is not great, but she 
sings with grace and facility, and throws an immensity of 
feeling into her acting, Mrs. D. W, King hasalready appeared 
in an English version of Lucia di Lammermoor in which her in- 
terpretation of the plaintive melodies of poor Lucy declares 
her the possessor of as much intelligence and sensibility as of 
vocal excellence; and more recently in Wallace’s Maritana, 
wherein she displays quite an opposite kind of talent. In both 
these operas she is received with enthusiasm by the public, 
With Mr. H. Phillips, Miss Poole, and Mr. King, as aceese 
sories, it is hardly necessary to say that the vocal part of the 
music has been ably excuted; and quite as much may be 
advanced in favor of the compact band and chorus, under 
Mr. Tully’s experienced guidance. 

Miss Poole, in the Figlia, has, in her way, created quite as 
great a sensation as Jenny Lind herself. No one would have 
given this usually quiet and unpretending artiste credit for 
such a world of vivacity, animation, and humour, as she 
displays in the lively character of the Vivandiére ; and then, 
her singing of the music, here and there transposed to 
suit her voice, is as nearly perfect as could be desired by 
Donizetti himself. Three encores, and as many recalls, mani+ 
fest how well the public appreciate Miss Poole’s admirable 
performance. 

Mr. H. Phillips makes an admirable part of the ordinarily 
modest Sulpizio ; he acts like a Trojan, and sings like himself— 
the best tribute we could offer to his talent. In Gardoni’s part 
of Tonio, Mr. D, W. King displays zeal and ability; while 
Mrs, Daly, Mr. Horncastle, and the rest, make the most of the 
subordinate parts; and again we must eulogise Mr, Tully, and 
his vocal and instrumental forces, so small in number, yet so 
efficient in strength. The English version of La Figlia is b 
the untiring Mr. Fitzball, who, in the present case, has evin 
more than his accustomed taste, and more than the usual 
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solidity of his judgment. The mise en scene and costumes 
are precisely what was to have been expected from the taste 
and experience of Mr. Bunn. La Figlia has drawn crowded 
houses, and will, doubtless have along run. It is well worth 
a trip across the water to see and hear. 













ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 

S1r.—Could you inform me, in your next paper, what is the compass 
of Mr. Weiss’s voice, also of Mr. Henry Russell’s.—I am, Sir, your obe- 
dient Servant, J. L. 

[Perhaps the possessors of the voices may be disposed to satisfy the 
curiosity of J.L; Our pages are open.—Ep.] 















PROVINCIAL. 

Worcester.—Thursday evening 16th, the new organ, recently erected 
by Mr. Nicholson for the Worcester Harmonic Society, in the large room 
of the City and County Library and Reading Institution, was opened, 
and the occasion was celebrated by a concert. We were greatly disap- 
pointed in noticing that the concert was attended by only about seventy 
persons—that, in fact, the audience was outnumbered by the choral 
orchestra. Deeply do we regret this circumstance, not only on account 
of the object of the concert, but because we feel sure that the musical 
portion of the Worcester public, in their absence, deprived themselves of 
a great treat. The concert Opened with the performance of the Dead 
March in Saul, upon the organ, by Mr. Done (organist of the Cathedral), 
followed by the chorus, ‘‘ How blest are they,” from poor Mendelssuhn’s 
St. Paul, the performance of which called up feelings of the liveliest 
emotion towards the deceased composer. Then came the first part of 
the Creation. Mr. Done played the introduction, representing chaos, 
with excellent judgment. Mr. Rickhuss, the solo tenor, was in excellent 
voice, and sang the music allotted to him with taste and skill. Master 
Holloway and Mr. Whitehouse, the other chief singers, acquitted them. 
selves admirably. The choruses were given with precision, and we cannot 
speak too highly of Mr. Done’s management of the accompaniments. 
The second part of the concert commenced with the Russian National 
Hymn, with variations, by August Freyer, for the organ, to which ample 
justice was done by Mr. Done. The concerto was followed by Mr. 
Rickhuss, in “‘ Lord, remember David,’ succeeded bya hymn from Perry’s 
Death of Abel, the soli by Mrs. Hewitt and Mr. Stoyle. Then came the 
selection from Israel in Egypt,” with which the concert concluded. In 
this we have to notice the style in which the duet, ‘‘ The Lord is a man 
of war,” was rendered by Messrs. Whitehouse and Stoyle; the manner 
in which Mr. Jones sangthe graceful air, ‘‘ Thou shalt bring them in;” 
and the declamation of Miriam’s song, ‘‘ Sing ye to the Lord,” by Mrs. 
Mason. The choruses, asin the former part, manifested diligence on the 
part of the conductors of the society, Mr. E. Rogers and Mr. Done, and 
intelligence on the part of the executants. This concert was the best the 
society has hitherto given, and it ought to be a source of pride to Wor- 
cester that she can realise such a performance from her own native talent, 
unaided by foreign resources; but it is also matter of regret and shame 
that the society is not more numerously and efficiently supported than it 
is in a pecuniary point of view. Mr. E. Rogers was the conductor of 
his concert, which, at the request of several influential supporters of the 
ociety, will be repeated, we believe, in the Christmas week. Meanwhile 
the oratorio of Jephtha will be produced under the direction of the same 
gentleman. The organ was built by our townsman, Mr. Nicholson, who 
has executed it in a manner highly satisfactory to the subscribers. The 
great organ manual extends to CCC, the swell organ to CC, and the 
pedal organ has a compass of upwards of two octaves. It is prepared 
for twenty-nine stops, but at present does not contain more than eighteen, 
including two copulas. The diapasons, the dulciana (which extends to 
CCC) wald flute, hautboy, and cornopean stops, are free from the defects 
too often found in reed stops.—Worcester Journal. 

Liverroot,—The Festival Choral Society gave its thirty-seventh public 
rehearsal on Tuesday evening, 14th, in the Music Hall, Bold Street. The 
scheme comprises Romberg’s cantata “‘ The Lay of the Bell,” witha selec- 
tion chiefly from the works of Sir H. R. Bishop. The orchestra was under 
the leadership of Mr. H. F. Aldridge. The solos were confided to Messrs, 
Armstrong, Ryalls, George Holden, jun., and Mrs. George Holden; and 
the same parties, with others, sang the concerted pieces, The concert 
terminated soon after ten o’clock. Mr. George Holden was thé con- 
ductor, and Mr. Richardson the organist.— Liverpool. Mail. 

MaNcHESTER.—The remark is now somewhat trite that, at the present 
day, no great work of literature or art can long remain the property of 
the wealthy critic or connoisseur; that its worth once recogpised, its 
diffusion amidst the ‘ common people” follows ‘almost as a matter of 





























































course. Nor is it merely works of a light and frivolous character whose 
expansion is thus demanded, but also those which, prégnant with the’ 
deepest meaning, and coming from the depths of the human’ heart, neces’ 
sarily demand for their appreciaticn ‘thoughtful, earnest, and a. 
minds. Amongst the foremost of those who have addressed’ themsely 
to meet this requirement, and develope this characteristic of! the age,’we 
have often had occasion to mention the diréctors' of the Meéhanics’ 
Institution, whose Saturday evening concerts have frequently been’ the 
medium of bringing before the public some of the best works of the 
greatest masters. The greatest advance which they have made in this 
direction has certainly been, in the present season, in the production-of 
the grandest form of musical composition—the oratorio. . The success of 
the performance of the Creation we noticed on a former: occasion; ‘we 
have now to record a similar success in» the performance’ of :Dr..Men~ 
delssohn’s great work, Elijah, on Saturday evening last., ‘The profundity 
of this composition, as a work of art its highly dramatic style, the unity 
of spirit and design pervading the whole, manifested -alternately;in' the 
broadest contrasts and the most gradual: transitions, combined to render 
its performance a work of no small difficulty. ©In the performance on 
Saturday evening, these difficulties: were mastered, these: requisites sup- 
plied, in a manner most creditable to the skill and taste of the.con- 
ductor, Mr. Conran, and the other performers. The leading vocalists 
were Misses Stott and Kenneth, and Messrs. Burnett and Isherwood, all 
of whom are deserving of great praise for the intelligent and artistic 
execution of the music allotted to them. The chorus was well trained, 
and effective. The efforts of the vocalists were admirably seconded by 
the instrumental performers. Mr. Barlow was the organist, The per- 
formers received, as they deserved, the hearty and unanimous approbation 
of a crowded audience.. The audience were supplied (as on the occasion 
of the performance of the Creation) with anicely printed copy of the 
words of the oratorio fora penny. This, and the other business arrange- 
ments for the evening, reflect the greatest credit upon the able and in- 
defatigable managing directors of the institution. We cannot ¢lose this 
notice without the expression of a wish that the directors may give us 
another oratorio before very long.—-Manchester Guardian. : 
LiverPoou.—Mr. Ryalls had a very full audience at his, annual 
concert, on Tuesday evening, the 18th, in the Concert Hall, Lord Nelson 
Street. The performances were marked by the novelty of two first 
appearances, Mrs. Sunderland was the leading vocalist. Her singing 
of Handel’s ‘* From mighty kings,” with violin obligato, and Bishop's 
“Mocking bird,” with flute obligato, elicited hearty encores. Miss 
Saunders, from the York, Sheffield, and Leeds Concerts, made a favour- 
able impression; her voice, though not powerful, is sweet, and her style 
unexceptionable. In Bishop’s “Come, summer, come,” Ro I's 
“Click clack of the village mill,” and, “Go, cull your Toses,” though 
iabouring under influenza, she was much applauded. The duet, “Olovely 
peace,” between Mrs. Sunderland and Miss Saunders, was well given. Miss 
Clements, a pupil of Mr. Ryalls, made her debut in a duet with that 
gentleman, but was so frightened at the novelty of her situation that she 
nearly abandoned the duty which she had undertaken, but the applause 
of the audience somewhat restored her confidence towards the close, and 
she developed powers of voice and acquirement which will, with ex- 
perience, make her a great favourite in the concert room. She was also 
much applauded in Bishop’s song, Like the gloom: of night,” ‘which 
after the display of a little timidity she got through very creditably.» Mr. 
Ryalls, who was most cordially received, gave in good style Donizetti’s 
” Star of life,” Bellini’s recitative and air‘ All is lost,’ and “ Still so 
gently,” being encored in the latter and Lover’s ‘‘ Kitty Creagh.” 
Bellini’s duet, ‘‘ Take now this ring,” was spiritedly executed: by Mr, 
Ryalls and Miss Saunders. Much interest was attached to the debut of 
Miss Eleanor Ward, of whose abilities as a pianist, report has for some 
time spoken favourably. She appeared to be a little frightened with the 
warmth of her reception, but soon recovered and pleased the audience 
with the brilliancy with which she exccuted Henri Herz’s very difficult 
variations on the grand march from Puritani. Her first piece was 
encored. Mr. Richardson, the eminent flute player, charmed his hearers 
by his per formance of two of his own fantasias— ‘ There’s nae luck,” 
and ‘‘ Rousseau’s Dream,” which were both unanimously. encored. 
Mr. Goodall, the violinist, of whose talents we have before had 
occasion to speak favourably, justified our encomiums by the manner’ 
in which he rendered De Beriot’s First Concerto, and was ‘immensely 
applauded. Signor Giulio Regondi and Mr. George Holden, who,:had) 
both been announced, were absent through influenza, but the. place of 
the latter very ably supplied, on short notice, by Mr. Frederick Tiyendell, 
who is deservedly esteemed as a conductor. As one of the'favourite 
pupils of the great composer, Mendelssohn, ‘his re-appeataneé will ‘be! 
hailed with gratification by all admirers of the great school. . The-concert: 
terminated about a quarter to eleven o’clock—Liverpool Mail,.; +5), 
Ricumoxp.—Mr. W. C. Selle’s Concert took place on Friday evening 
17th, when the great room of the Castle Hotel was crowded with fashion-. 
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able company;.including some of the most distinguished families in the 
neighbourhood... Mr, Selle engaged, as vocalists, Madame Caradori Allan, 
Miss A: and Miss M. Williams, Mr. Lockey, and Mr. W. H. Seguin, all 
of whom gave the greatest delight, and were called upon to repeat several 
classical compositions. Mr. Selle’s performance of Hummell’s Conterto 
in E, major, and Mozart’s Quartet, in G minor, demands our especial 
notice;,.he was, rapturously applauded. Mr. Willy led an excellent 
orchestra, and performed one of his favourite solos, which afforded the 
highest gratification to all present. 

Surewspury.—Last week, the second concert of the Choral Society 
was given’ at the Music Hall which was filled with an audience composed 
of the rank and fashion of the neighbourhood. The committee of the 
society are entitled to the greatest praise for presenting the Seasons of 
Haydn tox Shrewsbury audience, in such an efficient manner. Miss 
Bassano, Mr. Pearsall; aud Mr. Machin, were in fine voice; indeed the 
lady appeared to us to have greatly improved since we last had the plea- 
sure of hearing her. Mr. Bourlay was leader, and Mr. Hiles conductor. 
Mr. W. Lewis) presided at the organ. The whole performance went 
off with the greatest eclat possible.—Shropshire Conservative. 

Watwortn—Mr. William West gave his vocal entertainment at 
the Literary Institution, on Wednesday, the 15th, to a crowded 
audience.’ He was assisted by Miss Eliza Vaughan, Miss A. Pur- 
cell’and Mr: Frodsham, who possesses a tenor voice, which study may 
render profitable. Miss Binfield Williams, in a fantasia on the piano- 
forte, was hihgly applauded, as was the boy, Alexander Ranchevaege, 
—Who is this boy ?—Ep.] 

Piymoutu.—Country theatricals seem by no means at a discount with 
Mr, Newcombe, manager ofthe Theatre Royal. Patronised by the Earl 
and Countess of Morley, Lady Elizabeth Bulteel, and other of the 
fashionable. inhabitants of the vicinity, this theatre is crowded night 
after night to witness the performances of one of the most efficient and 
attractive Companies ever employed in a provincial town. The leading 
mémbers of the troupe are Messrs. J. Davis, Mills, Emery, and Gates ; 
Misses Pitt. and Aldridge ; Mesdamss Harding and Russell ; not to forget 
Mr. Newcombe himself, whose gentlemanly conduct and polished deport- 
ment haye.gained him an entrée into the first circles of society, and 
whose liberality and invariable kindness have endeared him to the 
members of his establishment, where his versatile talents have won him 
the unanimous suffrages of the public. 

MAIDSTONE.—The_ theatre was crowded on Wednesday 15th, on the 
belipeak of Col. Middleton and the officers of the depét. We are glad 
to beable to say that Mr. Melville, who is a good and deserving actor, 
had a productive benefit last evening. His selections were the Lady of 
Lyons.and Mary Blane. That well-established public favourite, Mr. B. 
Ware, takes his,benefit on Thursday, which will, we doubt not, prove a 
bumper. , The last night of performing will be on Friday, when the season 
will close. . The Panorama opened last evening, and if we may judge by 
the thousands who visited it, from far and near, when last in Maidstone, 
the new panorama of the late war in India, which has been very highly 
spoken of, is likely to be well attended.—Maidstone Gazette. 

Marcatse:—The Harmonic Society of this town gave a grand concert 
on Thursday evening Jast, at the London Bazaar, High-street. The per- 
lormances of the band were highly creditable, and drew forth much 
applause. It is proposed to continue the entertainment every week 
throughout the winter.— Maidstone Gazeite. 

Watrorp, Dec. 5.—-(From our own Correspondent.)—We had a great 
musical treat yesterday morning, when Madame Dulcken gave a brilliant 
display°of “hér talent as a pianist, in a great variety of styles, from Handel 
down to Schulhoff, in all and every of which she was loudly and deser- 
vedly'‘applauded. Mr. John Parry sung two of his songs, both of which 
were rapturously encored. Our Masonic Hall was filled by a very elegant 
company. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Suxgwssury.—The organ in St. Mary’s Church, which 
has undergone the most complete repair, together with many 
alterations and extensive additions, was again opened for 
divine service on the 5th instant. The original organ, by 
Harris’ sid Byfield, which has been retained in its full 
integrity, comprised a great organ and choir organ, the com- 
pass being, what is termed short octaves, and at a later period 
a feeble:swell-of four stops to middle G had been added by a 
modern builder.’ This latter has been removed and replaced 
eet ‘ine stops to tenor C, the keys being continued to 

» and communicated with the bass of the choir organ ; and 





the compass of the other manuals has been altered to the 
German scale. The new swell contains— 4 
Principal Hautboy 


Cornopean 
Clarion. 


Double Diapason 

Open Diapason Fifteenth 

Stopped Diapasou Sesquialtra, 3 ranks 
The cornopean is.a splendid reed stop, and it is altogether of 
that rich and brilliant tone (more especially in the reed stops) 
so characteristic of the builders (Messrs. Gray and Davison, of 
London) who have been employed to execute the work. Two 
notes of pedals from CCC 16 feet to D, with large open pipes 
throughcut, have been added, together with the various coup- 
ling stops ; and it may now with truth be pronounced the most 
complete church organ in the county of Salop. The parish- 
ioners of St. Mary’s are fortunate in possessing in the person 
of Mr. George Hay, the organist, who succeeded the Jate Mr. 
Tomlins, a musician of talent, and a skilful performer, 
qualified to develop the power and capibilities of his in- 
strument. 

Miss Emma Lucomsg, according to La France Musicale, 
has recently been making considerable sensation in the 
fashionable salons of Paris. Her first public appearance was 
at a concert given for the benefit of M. Killiane jeune a bene- 
ficiaire whose name is new tous. Here our young country- 
woman made a great impression by her execution of the air, 
“ Casta diva,” from Norma. Miss Lucombe’s next triumph 
is preparing for her by M. M. Escudier, at the second concert 
of La France Musicale, for which she has, with much discretion, 
profferred her services, thereby securing the gratitude and 
invaluable protection of MM. Léon and Marie, whose delight 
is to puff the Academie Royale de Musique, and peppe: the 
English nation. 

Mr. Lumtey, says La France Musicale, has engaged two 
tenors, for next season, of whom report speaks highly— 
Ferrari and Casini. We have never heard of the first, but 
that says nothing. Our Milan correspondent, T. E. B., ina 
private letter to ourselves, speaks of the latter, in respect to 
his personal appearance and manners—of which he has had 
occasion to judge, having met him on the road from Genoa to 
Naples, during a recent tour—in the highest possible terms, 
but he has not heard him sing, Casani is, according to our 
correspondent’s account, ‘‘a young man, gocd-looking, and 
exceedingly agreeable in his conversation and deportment.” 
In the same letter, by the way, T. E. B. alludes, in glowing 
terms, to a basso profondo, by name Haigh—an Englishman, 
who is studying singing at Milan—the brother of Mr, Joseph 
Haigh, well-known some years ago in the London concert 
world, and at present resident in Venice. This Haigh, it 
would appear, has been for some time the subject of conver- 
sation in the salons of Milan, but, hitherto, has persisted in 
declining all offers from impresarii. 

Henry Russert has concluded a successful tour through 
the north of England, having attracted crowded audiences to 
his vocal entertainments. 

Royat Acapemy oF Music.—The examination of candi- 
dates for the two King’s Scholarships, vacant every Christmas, 
took place at the institution on Friday, the 17th inst. The 
following professors composted the board of examiners :— 
Mr. C. Potter, chairman; Sir G. Smart (who was prevented 
from attending by indisposition); Mr. Goss, Mr, C. Lucas, 
Mr. W. S. Bennett, Mr, J. Elliot, and Mr. J Bennett... The 
successful candidates were Miss Dorothy Watkins, and Master 
W. G. Cusins. The following candidates distinguished 
themselves at the examination : —Misses M. E. Smith, B. M, 
Strut, and C. Fraser ; Messrs. Layland, Nicholson, and 
Von Holst. 
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On the opening night of the Glee Club, on Saturday, 
several vocal compositions, in parts, were performed by a host 
of vocalists; and Dr. Hayes’s round, ‘ This tomb be thine,” 
was sung, as a tribute to the memory of the late Charles 
Taylor, many years a member of the Club. The oldest 
member living is Mr. J. B. Sale, who was elected in 1797. 

Ir is reported that both Madame Dorus Gras and Miss 
Dolby will take a trip with Jullien through the provinces ; two 
concerts will be given at Manchester the lst week in January. 

Mr. Ransrorp, with his son and daughter, have lately 
given concerts at several places in the vicinity of the metro- 
polis ; also at Bedford, Rochester, &c., with great success. 

Carors.—In former years most of the churches in Wales 
used to be lighted up, about three o’clock, on Christmas day 
in the morning, when carols were sung by several per- 
sons, some of them accompanied on the Welsh harp; but 
the old custom is fast falling into decay. “On those occasions 
the churches were crowded by persons who seldom entered 
them save on that day, so attractive was the singing of carols. 
In the earliest times the tunes sung by persons for dancing 
were called carols; and the old Italian carvla was a song of a 
plain, simple, popular melody, to be sung to a dance; the 
Welsh exalted the character of the carol by writing sacred 
words to a simple melody, and singing it in the churches. 

Sir Joun Leman Rocers, Bart., died on the 4th instant, 
aged 61, at his residence near Ivy Bridge, in Devonshire. Sir 
John Rogers was for many years president of the Madrigal 
Society, and the composer of several glees, madrigals, anthems, 
&c. His death is deeply lamented. 

Exeter Hari.—The Messiah was given last night, with 
the usual perfection, to the usual crowd, and by the same 
performers as last week. 

Royat Society or Musicians.—His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Cambridge will preside at the 110th anniversary 
festival of the Royal Society of Musicians, which will be 
celebrated in February, on the same extensive scale as hereto- 
fore. His Royal Highness will give a prize next season, as 
patron of the Melodists’ Club, for a song, to be sung by 
Mr. Lockey, with a harmonised burden for four equal voices ; 
the musical members of the club (of whom there are twenty,) 
alone can become candidates. 

REMARKABLE InrLvENcE.—A remarkable effect from a 
remote cause came under observation last week, but whether 
it is attributable to mesmeric, sympathetic, neurohypnotic, or 
other subtle and occult influence, we must leave to the sagacity 
of those learned in such mysteries to discover. Mr. Templeton, 
the popular vocalist, arrived in Liverpool last week, and after 
he had settled his preliminary business at the Mechanics’ 
Institution, where he was to sing, sought for himself a lodging, 
deciding on his location with the becoming caution of “a 
canny Scot.” Voice, a precious commodity to professional 
singers, being in these days of influenza easily impaired, he 
desired, in combination with interior comfort and convenient 
position, salubrity of situation. Thus it happened that he 
took up his abode in a house where he had not before resided 
on any of his former visits to Liverpool. Next morning he 
was trying his voice in order to discover if he had, by any 
misfortune lost hisG, or any of his other notes, during his 


journey to Liverpool. No, not a note was impaired, “ I.am|* 
m capital voice this morning,” he remarked to his friend, | witnessed the 


Blewitt, “ only hear?” and again he ran from his lower note 
to the top of his compass and back again. Just then, the 
smiling mistress of the house entered the room. * You are in 
capital voice this morning, Mr. Templeton, I hear,” ‘ Bx- 
cellent,” replied Templeton. ‘ Well,” said she, “* it’s easily 
accounted for; you slept in Alboni’s bed last night.” 





at m TO SOR ne nem 
ONSTANT READER.—The agent matters. of artistic importance, 

at Milan, theatrical, musteal, or otherwise, is Mr. bh NOEL, whose 
long residence in the City, and invariable urbanity B Soreigners, added 
to the lofty position he enjoys in the rag vp and the advantages 
attendant thereupon, have for many years been really recognised. 

A TRAVELLER TO MILAN.—We strongly recommend the Café Martini, the 
name of which alone, re-calling the celebrated Padre Martini, friend and 
adviser of Moxart, and one of the musical glories of Italy, must recommend it 
to all lovers of the divine art ; moreover, we can test ‘om personal experi- 
ence that it is the best caféin Milan—in short ( 
understand us) it deserves the name of the Café dw Cardinal of J 
Among other advantages enjoyed by the habitué of the Café Martini is 
opporlunity of association with the i and celebrated Tarelli, 
one of the foremost of Italian literati, who frequents ihe cafe daily. 

H. A. T.—In the matter of Miss ——'s age we are as wise and no wiser than 
the Editor of the Era. Whatever be the number of her summers she carries 
them bravely, and looks both and handsome. But, this 
indiscreet and forbidden curiosity on the part of our correspondent ? 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
GRAND OPERA. 


On MONDAY, December 27th, Her Majesty’s Servants will perform 


Mr. Batre’s New Opera 
“THE MAID OF HONOR,” 
Principal 


Characters by Miss Bircn, Mrs, Weiss, Miss Mirman, 
Mr, Sims Reeves, Mr, WoHirworrth and Mr. We1st. 





After which will be produced the NEW CHRISTMAS PANTOMIME, written 
ALFxED CrowavuiL and ALsEgrr Suits, and called y 


FRIAR RUSH, or HARLEQUIN & KING GOLD. 


Daring the Week and until further Notice, the Theatre will be open every nigh 
and the performance commence at Seven o’Clock. 


LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
(Established by Royal Charter, in the reign of King George the First, a. p. 1720). 
7, Royal Exchange, Cornhill, and 10, Regent Street. 


Tue Governors and Directors of this Corporation give notice, that 

Assurance Policies on their series of 1846, opened with them to the 
January next, will i in the appropriation of profits to 
of the year 1850, either by a bonus to be added to the policy, a payment in cash, 
or a reduction of premium for the succeeding five years, or for the whole term 


of life. 
The policy holders under the series of 1831, are informed that the annual abate- 
ment of premiums will be, on the ist January next, cent. in 


rr £%8 3s. 4d. per 
addition E the permanent reduction made on the Ist January, 1846, equivalent to 
a bonus of three per cent. per annuin on alll policies but five years in existence. 


yeaa Sane sokaNcn ae 
The Greatest Sale of any Medicine in the Globe. 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


A Very Wonderful Cure of a Disordered Liver and Stomach. 


Extract of a Letter from Mr. Charles Wilson, 30, Princes Street, Glasgow, 
dated February 18th, 1847. 








may be 





speaking, ¥ 
t , and I doubt not but that at the. tgnpocitians prastand hep sang 
nsequence i 
persons; but what a pity it is that the deception born dh ¢ others, should 
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=r RENCH PLAYS, 
Ht. Fames’s Theatre, 
Wd Wieitvlitie ai this Theatre of the celebrated Lyrical Tragedy of 
ANWTEGEGOR E. 


in which the eminent Actor, 


MONSIEUR BOCAGE, 
Will sustuia the principal character of “CREON,” as otiginally performed 
by i ot tho Theathe de L’Odeon, Paris, and by whom the Mise en Scene 
at this Theatre will be conducted; the character of “ANTIGONE” by 
MADAME RABUT i ELH TER, 
(Her First Appearance this Season.) 


Mr. MITCHELL fespectfully announces that 


On WEPNESDAY EVENING, JANUARY Sth, 
Will be produced the Lyrical Tragedy of 


~ANTIGONE, 


From the Geek of Sophivelés, with the éntiré Music of the ilustrious composer 


MENDELSSOHN, 
Diréetor of the Music 4 + M. JULES BENEDICT. 
DISTRIBUTION OF THE CHARACTERS. 
MONSIEUR BOCAGE. 
- MONSIEUR FECHTER. 
* MONSIEUR LEMONIER. 
« MONSIEUR ST. MARIE. 





TIRESIAS - 


LE GARDE 
LE CORYPHEE ONSIEUR HENRI ALIX. 
ANTIGONE - ADAME RABUT FECHTER, 


ISMENE aad te ibe - WADE "BAPTISTE. 


EURYDICE # . - ADLLE BERTHE. 
For the efficient Perfetmaice of this éélebrated Composition, the following 
Professors have been expréssly engaged, and will constitute 
HR GROHESTRA: 
Si cae % « M. BENEDICT. 
Violins. Flutes. 
Messrs, BUROTTE, Messrs. — 


Oboes. 
Messrs. GRATTAN COOKE, 
» . NICHOLSON. 
Clarionettes. 


Messrs. BOOSEY, 
MAYCOCK. 


Corni. 
Messrs. CHARLES HARPER, 
LCOTT. 


an 


Messrs, LARKING 
WINTERBOTTOM, 


Trumpets. 
Messrs. THOMAS HARPER , 
HANDL 


Trombones. 
Messts, ae 
HEALEY, 
WINTERBOTTOM. 

Drums. 

Mr. CHIPP. 
Harp. 

Mr. WRIGHT. 


ible 


GRIFFITHS, 
THE cHoRusS, 
Undek tt Rpragtaventeses oF Mr. GRICE, 


iy Saree ax 
f MORGAN SMITE 
haiti 
UGENB, Pa BARR, M 








¥ mee 





Prosceninm of an mga ek Theaire, 
y for the subject’by Mr. Murr and Assistants. 
hi and Season eae ee a 
Mr. Mircueuu’s, Royal Liteary, 33, Old. Bond Street. 





MUSICAL PRIZE, or CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


This Day is published, Price 10s. 6d., 
THE BOOK 0: 


F SONG, beautifully illustrated and illuminated in 
hie containiny s Mrs. Nowon Lady 


new Songs and Diets, bv the Hon. 

Dufferin, "Balfe, G. inley, Val. Morris, Barker, Maynard, Macfarren, &c. 
The Songs are by the most ular Composers, and have been selected — 
the greatest care in order to form a highly attractive Musical Album, at 

half the usual price 
In afew ome 8 will be published, as a Companion to the above, 
L'ALBUM DU BAL, by Charles d’Albert, composer of the Bridal and Hi 
‘olkas, &c., comprising Waltzes, Polkas, Quadrilles, and Galo mea 
illustrated and illumigated in colofs, by Brandard, Price 10s “od. 


Madame ANNA THILLON’s New Song, ‘The Lily lies "9 
Is now published, Price 2s. ‘The Ballad by Mr. Val. Morris, 
lies drooping,’ seemed most to the taste of the audience, and was antennae 
as it were with one voice; and a very pretty ballad it is, and charmingly 
was it rendered by Madame Thillon.”—MusicaL WoRLD, Nov, 20. 


NEW PIANO FOR FORTE MUSIC. 
Kuhe’s Gems of Alboni,__... oe 
Chaulieu’s Il Segreto per esser felice, " 
Burgmiiller’s Robert Bruce, Nos. 1 and 4 each 
Ditto L’Aldeana Valse, 
Ditto Brune Thérése, 
Hunten’s Souvenir de Jenny Lind, 
Ditto Tyrolese Air, es Pr oe 
Ditto Le Magon, ., oe 
Nel Lasciar la Normandie, aa 
Le Bouquet de l’Infante, 
C. Mayur’s Air Italien—“ Il Tremolo,” ‘as played by Made. “Dulcken, x 6d 


CHAPPELL, 50, NEW BOND STREET. 


In the Press, the whole of the Vocal and Instrumental Music of Balfe’s New 
Grand Opera, ‘THE MAID OF HONOR,” produced ‘at the; = Royal 
Drury Lane, on Monday last, for which performance, BOXES. STALLS, an 
FRONT SEATS in the DRESS CIRCLE, in the best situations, can be procured 
at CHAPPELL’S, 50, NEW BOND STREET. 


HOPKINSON?’S PIANOFORTE 


AND GENERAL MUSIC ESTABLISHMENT, 

Removed from 70, Mortimer Street, to 27, Oxford Street, 
Where may be seen for SALE or Hire a Superior Stock of the Pianofortes by 
J. and J. H., so highly approved by the celebrated Pianist THALBERG, and. the 
most eminent Musicians of the day rsaes a CuEarer Cuass of 
warranted of well seasoned materials and sound work 
SUPERIOR IN Toucn and Tons to the generality of Cheap 


NEW MUSIC, Just Published, 


of Wood Nymiphs.’’ Poetry Barry Cornw: 
John Hopkinson. Sun uy Miss Anne 
iss Cubitt, Mrs.Sunderland, - 
adres (as published in the Queen’s Boudoir, for 1848), 


The Fai 
ohn Hopkinson, rT 
A “Nunc dimittis” (suitable for Congregational Singing), by John 
Hopkinson, Organist of St. Mark’s Church, Pentonville oe 
“© Zion that bringes - — * an Anthem yp! William 


Jackson .. ee 








Music 


ong illiams, 





 paemgequtaty AROMATIC REGENERATOR, for Improving and Promoting 
HE GROWTH OF HUMAN HAIR. 
To THe Lapigs. # lady had the borne ty bog inserted in the 7imes news- 
per on August 7, 1846. Reader, remember this letter was put into the paper mab 
the lady herself, as a testimony to the virtues of Grimstone’s Aromatic Regenerator: 

‘Mrs. Weekley, of No. 3, Swan-street, Borough, takes this Es of public- 
ly thanking Mr. W. Grimstone, of the Herbary, Highgate, of his 
Aromatic Regenerator, in eh re restored the hair on her _ “tte 
using it about four months, and the whole of her hair is much stron, more 
luxuriant than it ever was before the baldness appeared. She will 
in — any lady of respectability to the above facts.—3, Swan-street, 
Boroug 

The a delicate ladies may use this delightful product of the most aromatic 
herbs and flowers with confidence; its refreshing odour removes head-ache and 
makes it a most necessary companion tothe toilet. In cases of nervous head-ache, 
pour ten or twelve drops on the crown of the head; if very bad, repeat it every 
quarter of an hour. In most cases, relief is certain in ten minutes. It jee 
hair on children’s heads in a few lications. If used on infants’ heads, it 
has such a peculiar cooling influence on the brain as to whew convulsions, 
as well as promoting the growth of hair.—See pamphlet of testimonials with’ 


every bottle, 
CASE OF RING-WORM CURED. 
Devonshire-8q., Bishopsgate-st., 19th July, 1847. 
fl Pe gy pee 
ee rfectly and so wonderfully resto y only a short a 
Grimstone’s * ‘Aromatic Rngenanetoh: »? feels thus called upon Gor A and 
ublicly to acknowledge it. Mr. F. Bradshaw has much pleasure in thas 
jestimony to the efficacy of the remedy, and Mr. Grimstone is at perfect tiberty to to* 
a an *~ 1 this sone Herbary, Hi mags wm : 
r. rimstone, Herba near London.’ 
+ st Messrs. aes 


14, 
Mr, Frederick Bradshaw, havin 





; J. 
ay r. 
ard; Messrs. Hannay and Co. 
Seren and Medicine Vendors, aly: in hice whan 
; and forwarded by post at 4s. 6d., aC ani 
orders only. Sold ny, Wholesale, at the Herbary, 
4s., the 11s. four times the quantity of the 4s, 
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HENRY WYLDE’S NEW COMPOSITIONS, 


Viz.—For the pianoforte—Grand Sonata in E major, Fantasie sar un air favori' 
Sketch in A major, Marche Triomphante pour Lage ys mains; for the voice— 
Hoffnung’s and ich bin so sehr alleine: forming Nos. 4 and 5 of illustrations of 
Schiller and Goéthe; sung by Herr Pischek. 

Just published by R. MILLS, 140, New Bond Street. 


New Mrsic for the Concertina and Piano-Forte. 


Just published, by Messrs. WHEATSTONE and Co., Patentees and ——— 
turers of the Concertina, 20, Conduit street, Regent Street. Ss. 
















































Gems of the Italian Opera, by Georg: e Case, each 3 4 
No. 1. Tu vedrai la eventurate, from “Ii Pirata.” 
— 2. Bel raggio ss ier, from “ Semiramide.” 
Fantasia from Lucrezia Borgia, by Richard Blagrove # be Pre Nate 
Jullien’s Bridal Waltz, arranged by Carlo Minasi .. 3. (6 
No. 25 of Select Melodies, containing ~~" _ to te Pius rx. 
arranged by Joseph Warren. a ae 
NEW Mt USIC. 
PIANO SOLO. 
a @, 
** La Follette,”? Waltz Rondino, . és so BD ey 2 0 
Twenty opular Sacred Melodies, 2 Books, es itto, $44 
Twelve New Divertissements on att Spams and } 0 
apiteadh Airs, . C Chaulieu, ea. 2 
Brilliant Fantasia on Swedish Airs .» Ditto, 3 (0 
Souvenirs Dramatique, No. 7, “ Robert le Diable,” .. Ditto. 8 0 
Fantasia Brilliant, “ I due Foscari,”’ $f Rosellen, 4 0 
sur Motifs de ** Belisario,” te W. Plachy, a... 
Three New Polkas, a F. Kohler, 2 Oo 






PIANO D DUET. 








Divertissement on Airs, ' vd Nino,” | ay .. E.J. Westrop, 3 0 
— ““Ernani,”’ ‘ +. Ditto, 3... 

— ‘Anna Bolena,” -- Ditto, 3 0 

——  — “La Sonnambula,” Ditto, 3. (0 
— ‘I du Foscari,” Ditto, $s 0 

— “La Figlia del Reggimento +. Ditto, a 





PIANO DUETS. 
Deux Fantasia sur de Motifs, de Bellini, .. 






J.B.Duvernoy, ea.2 





No. 1, Sonnambule, No. 2, Les Puritains,. 6 
Three Divertimentos on favorite Airs, ‘“ Leonora,” 
-and “ La Favorita.” L. Truzzi, ea.2 6 


No.1& 2, 2: Leonora,” No. % « La Favorita. id - 











London: Z. T. PURDAY, 45, High Holborn. 


Britannia Life Assurance Company, 


1, Princes Street, Bank, London. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, IV. Vict., cap. IX. 
Capital £10,00,000 Sterling. 


ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION. 
MUuTUAL ASSURANCE BRANCH. 

Complete Security afforded to the Assured 4 means of an ample subscribed 
a. and the Jarge fund accumulated from the premiums on upwards of 6000 

licies. 

Half the amount only of the annual premium required during the first five 
years, the remaining half premiums being paid out of the profits, which, after 
five years, will be annually divided among the Assured. 

PROPRIETARY BRANCH. 

The lowest rates consistent with security to the Assured. 

An increasing scale of premiums peculiarly — to cases where assurances 
are effected for the purpose of securing Loans or Debts 

Half-credit rates of Premium, whereby credit is given for half the amount of 
premium for seven years, to be then paid off, or remain a charge upon the Policy, 
at the option of the holder. 

EXTRACTS FROM THE TABLES. 






















































Annual Premiums required for an Assurance of £100 for the whole Term of Life 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE _BRANCH. PROPRIETARY BRANCH, 
Half Preminm Whole Pre- Half Premium! Whole Pre- 
Age. first five mium after)) Age. first seven | mium after 
years. five years. years, seven years. 
£ es 4. 2s d, #8 4. 2.8 d. 
20 100 200 20 018 0 116 0 
25 = 24 4 25 019 7 119 2 
30 1 411 2 910 30 are Se 2°3 6 
35 18 6 217 0 35 1 411 2 910 
40 113 3 3 6 6 40 1 2 218 4 
45 119 6 319 0 45 11410 398 
50 279 415 6 50 2-4-6 450 
55 2 18 10 517 8 55 212 9 5 56 6 
































Clerical, soudiea, « Genel (ate Assit 


In addition to Assurances on Healthy Lives, this Society continues | ie 
“on the payment of a Premium proportioned to the increased ak. 
on pa’ a 
lan of granting Assurances on INVALID Lives originated with this office in the 
rah of 1824. Every description of rym may be effected with this 
Society, and Policies are granted on the Lives of Persons in any station, and of 
every age. BONUSES. 

The two first Divisions averaged £22 per cent. on the Premiums paid; the ws, 
28 per cent. The fourth bonus, declared Jan. 1847, ave rather more‘than 
#36 percent.; and from the large amount of Frofit reserved for future appropria- 
tion and other causes, the Bonuses bereafter are expected to exceed tbat amount. 

Tables of Rates, with a full Report (recently printed), can be obtained at the 
Society’s Agents, or by addressing a letter to 

GEO. H. PINCKARD, Actuary. 


No. 99, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


_ CHAULIEU'S 
FAMILY PIANO-FORTE MACAZINE. 


Including Classical and Drawing-Room Pieces. 
Monthly Parts, Five Shillings. Annual Subscription, £2 94. 
Just Published, CH R1S TMA S! a Characteristic Sonata : 
—Christmas Eve. 2.—The Shepherds. 3.—The Kings. 4.—Christmas Day. 


To be had of all Music-sellers and Stationers; and at the Office, 3, Alfred Place, 
Bedford Square, 















N.B.—COUNTRY AGENTS WANTED. 











New Music for the Concertina & Piano Forte. 
JUST PUBLISHED 
By SCATES, 32, NEW BOND STREET. 


a 


“THE SWISS GIRL.” as sung by Miss Dolby, at M. Jullien’s 
Concerts, arranged with variations, P. F. accompaniment 
ad lib. Giulio Regondi, =f. i 
“THOU ART we ty FRUM MY GAZE, ”'(G. Linley) ‘arranged with 
variations, P. F Day TT ad lib, Giulio. Regon 
Sg.ection from “LA FIGLIA DEL REGGIMENTO, ” Giulio R 
TROIS tat ny ila yo Ne les Eléves, No. 1, in G. No. 2, 


No. 2, of LE PAR ERA, arranged by J. Scates, containing Glover's 
ce a Duet, “ We come to thee, Savoy ; ’”’ “‘ Un Segretto;”’ 

andard Beare: rer,” &c. 2. -6 

GIULIO ‘REGON DI’s Rudiments for the Concertina, 2nd edition, price 10 «6 


J, SCATES, Concertina Manufacturer, 32, New Bond Street. 


ondi 


so we 
oe ac So 





JUST PUBLISHED, Price, 10s. 6d. 


A MUSICAL SKETCH BOOK; 


Containing 50 Numbers, FraGMENTS oR RecoLiections for the 


PIANOFORTE, 


Selected from the works of mary Composers, both Ancient and Modern; intended 
as Musical Recreations for moments. The whole newly compiled 
and written from memory , 
BY J B. CRAMER. 
MANY OF THE SUBJECTS HAVE NSVER BEFORE BEEN PUBLISHED, 

The above work will contain Specimens from 
ae P. E. Bach—-J. C. Bach—J. S. Bach—Beethoven Blan 
J. B. Cramer—Cherubini— J. L. Dussek—John Field—Gluck. 

J. N. Hummel—Joseph Haydn—Thomas Linley—Me ba at 
W. A. Mozart fils—Theof: Muffat—G. Onslow—Paesiello—Ries—G. Rossini— 
Salvator Rosa—J. J. Rousseau— Domenico Scarlatti— Shield — Weber—and 
Joseph Woelfl. 


London :—R. MILLS (late Birchall), 140, New Bond Street. 


Printed and Published, for the Proprietors, at the ‘‘ Nassau Steam Press,”’ by 
WILLIAM Spencer’ JOHNSON, 60, St. Martin’s Lane, in the om o 
St. Martin’s in the Fields, in the County ot Middlesex ; where all communica- 


tng ee 
— Handel— 





tions for the Ped a to be t paid. To he bad of Ce, Park 
Dean Street, Soho nage, Faporapeser Row) ' Vickers, Hol Suigt: and 
all a. Mr. G. F. Denning, % 





PETER MORRISON, ResipENnT Director. 


















